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Italian form, and yet rhetorically they justify 
themselves, for they consist of three quatrains 
with a couplet conclusion, and the rime-scheme 
fits the logical division. In other words, as 
Prof. Corson is so fond of saying, the verse- 
form is organic, and you cannot substitute an- 
other rime-scheme that will be so appropriate. 

After as much study of the sonnet as time 
permits, the class should return to blank verse 
and take it up historically, for they have now 
enough knowledge of technique to make a his- 
torical method profitable. Moreover, a return 
to blank verse after a long course in rimed 
measures, impresses them forcibly with the 
reasons why blank verse is so superbly adapt- 
able to the expression of so many moods. 

If there is no time for this historical study in 
class, the teacher can assign topics in it for out- 
side work, to be reported on privately or before 
the class. 

The course thus outlined is meant for a class 
that meets once a week throughout the year, 
but it can be cut down or expanded to suit 
different conditions. I have had in mind one 
main purpose, — to show my students as far as 
might be the effectiveness of different verse- 
forms. By taking blank verse first, the stu- 
dents are unable to apply any preconceived 
notions about poetry, and have to fall back on 
plain rhetoric. Once fairly started, however, 
they can study rimed measures and long and 
short verses from a rhetorical standpoint, 
without much danger of going far astray. I 
have chosen always poems of recognized 
worth, and so far as possible, poems in which 
some one metrical effect is either prominent or 
clearly traceable. 

The essential features of my plan are the 
beginning with blank verse and the sharp con- 
trast of different measures and effects. I am 
not sure that it makes much difference whether 
we take first the long measures or the short 
ones, or whether or not we finish up the study 
of verse-lengths before we take up stanza-struc- 
ture. 

By the end of the course students should not 
only see, but feel and understand that one defi- 
nite problem of versification is always the effect 
of the verse on sentence-structure and of this 
latter in softening or enforcing metrical struc- 



ture. In some verse-forms, as in blank verse, 
the verse-structure is as unobstrusive as may 
be; in others, as in the heroic couplet, the verse- 
form almost compels sententious sentences. 
In short, they should see that the versification 
of good poetry is not an arbitrary ornament, 
but an essential, organic part of the whole. 

Edward P. Morton. 
University of Indiana. 



MOLfERE'S L'AVARE AND LE 
DRAME BOURGEOIS. 

The article on the "Source of f Avare" in the 
January number of the Notes suggested the 
timeliness of calling attention to one of the in- 
fluences which that play exerted on eighteenth 
century drama, an influence which does not 
seem to have been placed to its credit by the 
writers who have especially treated of the his- 
tory of the French theater. For it would appear 
that l' Avare furnished one of the elements 
which contributed to the development of La 
Chaussee's Comidie larmoyante and the mod- 
ern drame. The connection between Moliere 
and La Chaussee is made by Destouches in this 
case, a fact which may have occasioned the 
oversight of the critics. Lanson, for instance, 
who does ample justice to the new tone and 
sentiments of Destouches' le Glorieux (see 
his doctor's dissertation on Nivelle de la 
Chaussie, Paris 1887, pp. 122-125), fails to men- 
tion where Destouches found an important 
part of his material. It was in V Avare. 

We remember that le Glorieux is a mixture 
of the comedy of character and the comedy of 
manners. The comedy of character consists 
in the portraiture of le Glorieux, his love af- 
fair with Isabelle forming the plot. In this 
part of the play there is no essential variation 
from the serious comedy of the seventeenth 
century. The comedy of manners consists in 
the love of the son of the house, Valere, for 
his sister's attendant, Lisette, who is made her 
suitor's social equal by the arrival of her long- 
lost father, Lycandre. This sub-plot contains 
the novelty of the play. It has pathetic scenes, 
abounds in virtuous sentiments, and affirms the 
inherent goodness of human nature, all leading 
features of La Chaussee's comedies which began 
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the year following the staging of le Glorieux. 

A comparison of the sub-plot of le Glorieux 
with the minor plot of PAvare will show the 
connection between the two. In Moliere's 
play £lise, Harpagon's daughter, is in love with 
his domestic, Valere. She knows that he has 
taken service out of love for her, as Valere in 
le Glorieux is probably aware that Lisette was 
his sister's schoolmate. Both are poor, how- 
ever, and anticipate the objections which the 
parents of their true loves would make to their 
marriage (I'Avare i, 1 ; le Glorieux i, 8). The 
solution of the intrigue is brought about in 
CAvare, as it will be in le Glorieux, by the 
arrival of the servant's father and his recogni- 
tion of his child. This father is also the father 
of the heroine in I'Avare, and of the hero in 
le Glorieux — the heroine and hero of the 
principal plots, — and the relationship thus dis- 
closed accounts for the instinctive sympathy felt 
by Marianne for Valere (I'Avare v. 5), and by 
Lisette for le Glorieux (le Glorieux i. 2, etc.). 

Destouches in no way disguises his indebted- 
ness. An avowed follower of MoliSre, in the 
preface to le Glorieux he expresses the hope 
that "par quelque route nouvelle, nous pouvons 
nous rendre supportables apres lui 1 " In the 
subordinate plot of le Glorieux he has mere- 
ly reversed the condition of his characters. 
Valere, the domestic in Molidre, becomes the 
son of the house in Destouches, while lilise, 
the daughter of the family with the former, 
changes to the maid, Lisette, with the latter. 
The story of the wandering father, Anselme 
or Lycandre, is differently told by the two 
authors, but it is romanesque, novelistic in 
both. The details of the two actions are also 
unlike. Still there is little alteration in the 
thought, notwithstanding Destouches' words : 
"Toute la gloire dont je puisse meflatter, c'est 
d'avoir pris un ton qui a paru nouveau." He 
does not claim that his tone was really "new," 
and indeed the present fashion of acting 
I'Avare, which makes the play border closely 
on the drame, would justify Destouches' mental 
reservation. In his day, however, le Glorieux 
with its lack of comic situation and dialogue 
did seem new, and its author should have the 
credit of the novelty. 

F. M. Warren. 
Adelbert College. 



WORDSWORTH'S REALISM. 

II. 

On turning to seek for realism in the descrip- 
tive poetry a not unlike result is obtained. 
The early descriptive poems do not show much 
realism, and little of the transcendental ideal- 
ism that afterwards appears as Wordsworth's 
peculiar characteristic. The tone of these and 
to a large extent the material are of the mixed 
pseudo-classic and romantic type traditional 
in the eighteenth century from Thomson to 
Cowper. The descriptions of the cock and of 
the swans in An Evening Walk are instances 
of this, realistic in subject, but on the whole 
classical in manner. The most noteworthy 
thing in these early poems is a passage found 
in Lines written as a school exercise. The 
Power of Education is supposed to be speaking 
and declares it to be her delight 

" to teach the curious soul 
To roam from heaven to heaven, from pole to pole, 
From thence to search the mystic cause of things 
And follow Nature to her secret springs." 

Wordsworth thus expresses at the early age of 
fourteen what becomes his lifelong object, — to 
trace the hidden springs of nature and to follow 
things back to their mystic source in the Mind 
of the universe. If he attains this object at 
all, he attains it in those transcendent experi- 
ences recorded in his most idealistic poetry. 
In An Evening- Walk, besides the bits of real- 
ism in the poem itself, there are in the intro- 
ductory note two striking remarks. 

"There is not an image in it," he says, "which 
I have not observed ; and now, in my seventy- 
third year, I recollect the time and the place 
where most of them were noticed." Further 
on he declares "that the plan of it has not been 
confined to a particular walk or an individual 
place, — a proof (of which I was unconscious at 
the time) of my unwillingness to submit the 
poetic spirit to the chains of fact and real cir- 
cumstance." 

Thus there were written within a year of each 
other two poems that clearly betray, even 
though unconsciously, two dominant habits of 
Wordsworth's mind. There is always a loving 
observation of facts (and an astonishing memo- 
ry of them), but there is also an even stronger 
tendency to soar far above the facts of sense 
into the recesses of the mind where "man's 



